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For Friends’ Intelligences. 
RELIGION, 


There is no endowment inherent in the hu- 
man being that has been so variously inter- 
preted, and so often turned from its divine 
purpose to the injury of the race, as the relig- 
ios or spiritual element of its nature. 

The relation which religion sustains towards 
the human family may be compared to that 
which exists between the universe and the 
power by which motion is kept up in all its 
parts. Both agents are invisible, and impon- 
derable, and without limit, permeating every 
atom and fibre of matter“in the one, and of 
thought and feeling in the other, yet as surely 
known in their manifestations as the things 
which our eyes behold and our hands handle. 
Both are emanations from that Primal Cause, 
the All-Creating, All-Controlling Essence 
whom we call “God” because we have no 
word more comprehensive by which to ex- 
press our finite conception of that which must 
be infinite. 

In our investigations we should expect to 
find religion all-embracing, broad enough to 
reach the utmost bounds of human intelli- 
gence, and with a fullness that meets and sat- 
isfies the best desires of the soul; the results 
do not disappoint us. The rudest and most 
barbarous nations express their highest 
thought through their religion. Under what- 
ever form of superstition, of symbolism or 
sacrifice it is manifested, there is in all a 
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reaching towards something higher than 
themselves—something that the outward life 
fails to satisfy, and that the intuitions of their 
common heritage, though debased and de- 
graded by passion and ignorance, prompts 
them to seek after and possess. 

If the point taken is true, the analogy with 
which we started out must be maintained, but 
in doing so we are brought at once into con- 
flict with the theories and creeds that have 
been formulated by the wisdom of human 
investigation, and offered to the world as the 
rule of faith and practice, embracing the 
whole of man’s religious obligation. 


The centres of spiritual authority that have 
been established in every nation, and have 
wielded such a powerful influeace, are founded 
on the acknowledged universality of the re- 
ligious element. These, now as in the past, 
are doing much to subvert that freedom of 
thought and action which is the only safe- 
guard of human liberty. The success of their 
efforts is conclusive evidence that religion is 
an integral part of the human entity, and 
that its healthy exercise is as ——e to the 
full and perfect development of mankind as 
the cultivation of the intellect, the training 
of the hands to labor, or the satisfying of 
physical wants. 

And this religion with which man is en- 
dowed, how it follows the current of being, 
adjusting and harmonizing in one all the ele- 
ments that so diversify human life, just as 
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the laws that regulate motion by their checks 
and balances maintain the equilibrium of 
nature. 

Astronomers tell us that all sounds—the 
eoft lullaby of the mother, the merry carol of 
the song bird, the music of flowing water, 
the piping of the wind, the procession of the 
stars in illimitable space, all that are heard 
above, beneath and around us—move in 
rhythmic order, obedient to the same law of 
universal harmony, each responding to the 
key-note to which it is attuned! Doubtless, 
from the standpoint of Infinite perception 
the discords and derangements in human af- 
fairs, that so perplex our bounded vision, are 
but the perturbations and cscillations in the 
orbit of existence—the sharps and flats that 
change with the scale in which our lives are 
set, but in no wise mar the plan or affect the 
harmony of creation. 

The religious thought of the world has ex- 
pressed itself under various forms, yet all 
meaning the same thing, all looking upward 
to the same Infinite sourse, and all accept- 
able in so far as they are sincere. But the 
progress must be onward, to clearer views of 
the relation the soul sustains to the Centre 
and sovrce of spiritual life, and to the uni- 
verse, of which its outward form is part and 
parcel. In its all-penetrating, all-permeating 
power, religion was designed to regulate the 
conduct and lead into healthful aspirations 
after something purer and holier than has 
yet been attained. 

Having his birthright midway between the 
‘visible and the invisible, and by his two-fold 


mature allied to both—sharing with the crea- | 


tures below him the common heritage of life, 
yet by the Divine inbreathing made an heir 
of immortality, man, in this complex: exist- 
ence, without the religious element would be 
incapable of apprehending his eternal kinship 
or responding to the Divine call. 

To the All-seeing one, from whom no act 
is hid, how bald and weak must the poor 
shams appear by which man cheats himself 
into the belief that for some act of his he has 
‘become the special object of Divine favor, 
as if the Loving Father, whose tender mer- 
cies are over all His works, could be unjust 
to the smallest or weakest creature that He 
has made, or confer, special favors where He 
has a right to unqualified obedience. Our 
blessings which we are apt to term special, 
are but the reaction of our cravings, which, 
if sincere, lead in the way by which they are 
soonest realized, thus fulfilling the words of 
Jesus, “ Whatsoever things ye desire, when 
ye pray, believe that ye receive, and ye shall 
have.” 

All the precepts of Jesus are based upon 
moral purity. Purity of thought, manifested 


demand? And the question must be met and 





by a pure life, with love to our Heavenly 
Father, which shall find its best significance 
in kindly feeling and interest in the welfare 
of others, is the broad platform upon which 


those who claim to be His followers are calleg er 
to stand, and be as lights in the world, not “a 
spiritual lights only, but intellectual and t 
moral lights, knowing God through an a¢.|} } & 
quaintance with the mechanisms of nature, | Q 


as well as by His indwelling Spirit, ever add. | 
ing knowledge to experience, coming up to | 
the full measure of all the endowments He ' 
has bestowed so bountifully, and thus fulfill. ‘ 
ace end of our creation. | 


his is the solid basis upon which faith ( 




































and reason, religion and science may join 
hands and move onward with steady footsteps 
to the emancipation of the human race from 
the thraldom of ignorance and superstition, 
for between investigation and aspiration— 
twin sisters of the soul—there can be no con- | 
flict. The true issue lies within the domainof | 
religion, and is waged between faith and reve- / 
lation ; it is the outgrowth of that free and / 
earnest inquiry now going on in the Christia: 
church respecting the will and intent of the 
Creator, as discovered in the things created ; 
and the question uppermost in the mind of 
the earnest, liberal thinker is, Shall reason, 
conscience and immediate revelation be the 
foundation of Christian faith; or, shall su- 
perstition, tradition and bigotry fetter the 
mind and dwarf the religious thought of the 
present age? Shall the revelations made to 
other peoples, in other times, living under 
other circumstances, and groping their way 
through centuries upon centuries of semi- 
civilization—shall these revelations and the 
creeds framed upon them be the only canon 
of the church ; or, shall thé spiritual food of 
to-day be acknowledged also as coming fresh 
from the bounty of the Great Giver, not toa 
chosen few claiming priestly succession only, 
but to every soul, as its immediate needs may 


decided by the church. It concerns religion, 
and can be brought with propriety before no 
other tribunal for adjudication. Science deals 
with material things. Religion begins at the 

int where science finds its limit—at the 
fouinidaey line of the finite, beyond which 
arrogant assumption rather than true science 
leads the investigator who has not yet learned 
that “Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 


L. J. R. 
Twelfth month 26, 1875. 


CuLtuRE is the blossoming pathway leading 
from mind to progress, whose flowers are plan- 
ted by discipline, weeded by disapointment 
and opened = the sun of Divine love. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING OF 
WOMEN FRIENDS. 


The following minutes embracing the ex- 
ercises of the Women’s Yearly Meeting, re- 
cently held in Baltimore, gives an interesting 
glimpse of the good that was scattered and 
the comfortable feeling that prevailed on that 


occasion : 

As we draw near the close of this memorable 
meeting, there seems an unusual feeling that the 
Father's hand bas been laid on us in blessing. A 
deep sense of the presence of His love accompanied 
the ministraticns of His messengers who came to 
mingle with us. F 

We have been told that by our daily example we 
can stimulate the young minds around us to aspira- 
tions for pure and holy lives, and thus give life and 
force to our principles. 

The influence of our sex in instilling a love of 
truth, in guarding our loved ones against the tempt- 
ations to the use of intoxicating drinks, and of 
tobacco, were, it seemed, irresistibly set forth. 

The answers to the Queries were followed by 
much earnest counsel and sympathy. The attend- 
ance of our smaller and Mid-week Meetings was 
tenderly urged on those with whom it was practi- 
cable. 

The weary and heavy-laden were counseled to go, 
as the blind man did formerly, where they knew the 


_ Master would pass by. 


Fervent prayers ascended to the All-Merciful for 
the preservation of the beloved and venerated 
mothers still spared to us, and tributes of affection- 
ate remembrance were expressed for those who had 
laid down the burden of life and now wear the 
crown. : 

The heartfelt exhortations on the subject of light 
reading made deep impressions; the waste of time 
and our intellectual and spiritual vigor thereby, 
were tenderly set forth. Who of us can return to 
our houses and eay, ‘Can I not do as I please with 
mine own?” 

Hoping for another reunion with all who have 
shared in this bountiful repast, where the good 
Master has broken the bread and blessed it, we part 
trusting to resume. the duties of life with renewed 
dedication to His service. 

With a reverent sense of thankfulness for the 
blessings vouchsafed, and with hearts drawn nearer 
together by sharing the incomes of our Father's 
love 

We adjourn to meet at the usual time next year, 
if so permitted. MARY OC. CUTLER, Clerk. 

= 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


I regard with interest this new movement. 
For many reasons these meetings further a 
purpose that is not reached by our regular 
meetings. Moving from neighborhood to 
neighborhood, they are an advertisement to 
the world of our kindly brotherhood. We 
profess a religion of feeling of the sweet hu- 
manities that make for the amelioration of 
daily life, and whatsoever measures exemplify 
these must be of beneficent result. Our work 
is with this world and this day. We live to 
do the will of a Father who speaks to us di- 
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rectly concerning the realities around us. 
The past is accomplished, and the future, 

with its emergencies, will be in other hans. 

Those now living measure our duties, and if 
we have a mission it lies close by our doors. 

The harvest is white, and the laborers are 

few. These meetings open new avenues for 

united service in sustaining our testimonies. 

Let the young hands that are strong enter the 
field. Let the eloquent lips that are timidly 

keeping silence break the corrosive seal, and 

much good may be done. 

A great writer tells us, “The Highest 
dwells with him who has the sentiment of 
duty in his heart.” We must walk abreast 
of the activities of our age, and keep our 
lamps burning. The labors of our fathers 
were no substitutes for ours. Our work and 
responsibilities met us at the cradle. As we 
will to do, the light and strength of God will 
flow into our full measure of capacity. The 
heritage of a free ministry, and the convic- 
tion of our Father’s constant intercourse with 
His children, and testimonies that embrace 
the breadth and depth of human experience 
are committed to our care, to live and pro- 
claim unto a larger acceptance. Will not 
Circular Meetings assist to this end? Inter- 
change of thought and feeling melts inevi- 
tably the harsher barriers between man and 
man, and frees the channels of those charities 
that are the requisites of peace. We are all 
inexorably akin and mingling, and comparing 
our deeper experiences render this bond more 
clearly manifest. This coming together in mu- 
tual desires for good, in mutual dependence on 
and prayer to a common Father, sustains the 
hands grown weary, and establishes the hope 
of the strong. The mutual reading of soul, the 
grasp of sympathizing hands softens away pre- 
Judice and kindles an inspiration that illumines 
life. We owe it, too, to the humanizing nature 
of our faith, so void of mystery and superstition, 
so beautiful beyond description, and compre- 
hensive beyond measurement, to widen its 
operation and extend its enjoyments. The 
possession of a saving truth is a Divine com- 
mission and command to spread it abroad. 
To enunciate conviction has been the irre- 
pressible impulse of all true minds who loved 
their race. It is the test of unselfish human- 
ity. Experimental knowledge once commu- 
nicated, eternally operates. “Going about 
doing good,” is the method of righteousness. 
“ Bearing witness to the Truth ” by pen, word 
or deed, brings us into tenderer converse with 
Him who reveals it, and clarifies that spirit- 
ual discernment that is “ the light of man.” 

By the publication of individual conscience 
by the dissemination of the light given to 
each prayerful soul, may society reach a 
diviner level for all lives. 
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I am thankful for the progress of scientific 
knowledge and the refinement of literary 
taste. I am thankful that the laws of matter 
and spirit are everywhere in harmony and 
irrepealable. I am thankful that the heavier 
burthens are being lifted from the shoulders 
of labor by the unfolding of skill. Yet, more 
especially, I am grateful for the growing con- 
viction of this day, that religion is not history 
or dogma or creed of human weaving, but 
brotherly love, and that he who wonld be- 
come “one with the Father” must become 
one with his brother ! 


SAMUEL SWAIN. 
Bristol, Twelfth month, 1875. 


From The Christian Register. 
CHRIST IN THE FAMILY, 

We need him, first, in the sacred trust, 
committed to us, of one another’s happiness. 
It is impossible to overestimate the proportion 
of our happiness derived from domestic rela- 
tions, as compared to that which comes from 
all other earthly sources united, or the degree 
to which causes of domestic disquiet can neu- 
tralize prosperity, honor, and every external 
object of desire. In our out-of-door life many 
of us are able to case ourselves in an armor of 
determined purpose, resolute endeavor, and 
strenuous industry, which is proof against pet- 
ty annoyance. But at home, this armor is 
thrown aside; the whole nervous tissue of the 
soul, the minute network of sentiment and 
feeling is laid bare; every shrinking fibre of 
sensibility is exposed without protection, and 
the slightest puncture may produce untold 
agony. Or to vary the figure, these complex, 
many-stripged lyres of mind and soul, sense 
and feeling, may out-of-doors, be set ajar, and 
their discord shall be lost in the wind, or 
merged in the tumultuous noises of the busy 
world; but within close walls every discord- 
ant note falls with painful stroke on the ear, 
and its harsh echo vibrates for hours, and 
gathers strength from reverberation. 

To preserve the home-harmony, we need 
more than the general goodness, the cardinal 
virtues, enforced by the natural conscience 
and by public opinion. We need that Christ 
tune each throbbing string of each living lyre. 

The evangelic virtues are. precisely those 
which alone can make a happy family. There 
must be, not pride, but that modest and lowly 
self-estimate which shall concede his due and 
more to — member of the circle; not self- 
assertion and obstinate adherance to ones own 
preference in things indifferent, but a mutual 
yielding, “in honor preferring one another ;” 
not the captious spirit, on the watch for causes 
of offence, but the heart slow of suspicion, and 
incapable of imagining slight or wrong where 
none is intended; not quick resentment, but 





forbearance and long-suffering, in the ggg. 
sciousness that, in the alternations of tem 
and feeling to which we all are liable, eagh 
may claim to-morrow the kind constructigp 
that is demanded of him to day; not the 
rough, curt answer, the abrupt utterance, the 
ungentle mien, but the meekness and courtesy, 
not to be simulated, which are the spontane. 
ous, every-day garb of a truly Christ-like sou); 
not the selfish indolence, good-natured thou 
it be, which quietly lets itself be ministered 
to, and takes as rightfully its own the sunny. 
side, the place of privilege, the Benjamin's \ 
portion, but the spirit of willing and cheerful 


service, which claims its unstinted share in }/ 


the division of every common burden, and / 


which never forgets that the Lord of men and / 
of angels came to minister, not to be min- 

istered unto, and pronounced him the greatest | 
who makes himself the least and the servant \ 
of all. 


We all know that these are the elements of £ 


domestic peace and happiness. We who trust | 
that we have learned enough of Christ to be | 
saved from gross sins and great transgressions, | 
have, most of us, been oftener called to peni-/ 
tence aud self-humiliation for offenses under, 
these heads than for all things else. Now 
know not how we are to overcome these ie 
firmities of temper, these easily besetting gins, 
except as we emulate the beloved family of 
Bethany—like Martha, serve Christ im the 
routine of domestic care and duty ; like Mary, 
have our chosen place at his feet, and under 
the word-fall of his lips; like Lazarus, have 
him at our side when we sit at table. We 
need to contemplate his meek a: gentle 
spirit, his kind and courteous mien, his self- 
sacrifice, his constant thought and care for 
those around him, his genial sympathy alike 
with joy and with grief, till our souls receive 
the image we behold, and the loving Christ 
be fully formed within us. Thus, and thus 
only, can the earthly family grow into the 
similitude of the heavenly. and the union here 
be prophetic of that which shal] make us one 
in = Father’s house on high.—Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body. ; 


A SOCIAL NECESSITY. 


Among the dangers of-large cities none 
is more fatal to true prosperity than the spirit 
of segregation, which shuts up certain classes 
within themselves, and obstructs every avenue 
of intercourse between them. It is of course 
the natural tendency of men and women, when 
brought together in large numbers, to sepa- 
ra e into smaller groups, according to mutual 
attractions and sympathies; and to this thero 
can be no possible objection, provided they 
do not become so absorbed in their own little 
“set” as to forget the outside world. But the 
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special separation to which we here allude, is 
one which divides the dwellers of a city into 
two distinct communities, as alien to each 
other, and as ignorant of tach other’s life as 
if the great ocean rolled between them. In 
London it is not at all unusual for the ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty to be found 
within a few rods of each other; the extreme 
of refinement, fashion and luxury on one 
street, and round the corner the deepest igno- 
rance, barbarism and even starvation. Many 
of these wealthy persons travel into foreign 
lands for the purpose of investigating the 
manners and habits of savage tribes, while, 
close to their very doors at home, live men 
and women sunk in as profound a barbarism, 
through poverty and vice, of whose ways of 
living they know nothing, and of whose very 
existence they are hardly aware. 

In our land of plenty, and especially in this 
city, where such ample provision is made for 
the comfort and independence of the poorer 
classes, such a state of things is hardly possi- 
ble; yet even here thereis a degree of es- 
trangement between the rich and the poor 
prejudicial to the interests of both, and con- 
sequently inimical to the true prosperity of 
the community. It is not the benevolent sen- 
timent that is wanting; the outward necessi- 
ties of those in need meet with timely sympa- 
thy and aid; but there is a more permanent 
want which is less fully responded to, that 
of the diffusion of intelligence, self-respect, 
knowledge and principle, through the iaflu- 
ence of personal contact. There is nothing 
tending more directly t> perpetuate vice and 
crime than shutting it up within its own walls, 
admitting no purifying air and leaving it to 
increase and multiply unchecked by anything 
save the stern penalty of the law. While vice 
is by no means confined to the poorer classes, 
yet poverty and distress bring with them pe- 
culiar temptations, especially where neglect 
and loneliness couspire to produce despair and 
recklessness. None can fully estimate the 
influence of even a single pure and true man 
or woman who carries a loving heart and 
helping hand into the abodes of weary labor, 
or anxious fears, or sufferiag sickness, or per- 
chance, wrechedness and sin. If, however, 
instead of its being the rare thing it is, to see 
one thus engaged, it were the habit of all to 
mingle freely and frequently, whereever their 
presence would be a blessing, what a new and 
living prosperity would be awakened for our 
city! Surely it is not our beautiful buildiogs 
and parks, our manufactures, commerce and 
fine arts, our consolidated wealth or political 
influence, that constitute the truest glory or 
prosperity. We may rightly rejoice in all 
these things, but only as means to an end, on- 
ly as the instrument developing an ever-pro- 
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gressing humanity. It is ourmenand women 
who create the glory and happiness or the 
misery and ruin of our city. Not on their 
numbers or their wealth, but on their character, 
intelligence, purity and integrity, do the in- 
terests of our city depend. If these can be 
nourished and developed, no adversity can 
ever quite overwhelm us; if they are suffered 
to decline, no train of outward successes can 
make us truly prosperous. 

To this great end of improving and eleva- 
ting the people nothing will so largely or 
permanently contribute as the infusiun of 
thought, ideas and moral life, that will follow 
a nearer and more frequent intercourse among 
all classes. The rich and the poor, the edu- 
cated and the ignorant, the strong and the 
weak should know each other; they should 
no longer stand aloof absorbed in their own 
private interests, and unconscious of the life 
that is passing at their very doors. From 
this responsibility no one of us is free. We 
can all do something to diffuse the light that 
is in us, to spread the blessings we have re- 
ceived, to carry comfort to the desolate, en- 
couragement to the despairing, counsel to the 
ignorant, and strength to the tempted. We 
can at least become acquainted with those in 
our immediate neighborhood who may be in 
any need of sympathy or aid; we can study 
their habits, temptations and necessities, and 
learn how best to help them, not so much by 
material aid as by strengthening self-respect, 
encouraging effort, and infusing into them new 
spirit and euergp. We cannot too heartily 
or too gratefully acknowledge the efforts of 
the many noble women of our city who have 
dsvoted time, talents and culture to this work, 
both privately and by means of social com- 
binations. Let us see to it that we too do our 
part, and throw all our influence into the 
scale of a more extended, free and friendly 
intercourse between the rich and the poor.— 
Public Ledger. 


————_ +-~~ee -+_____ 
From the Liberat Christian. 
SENSITIVE PEOPLE, 


One of the many words in the English lan- 
guage which have been perverted from their 
original meaning is the term “sensitive.” 
The dictionary definition of it is this: 

Sensitive—Having sense or feeling, or hav- 
ing the capacity of perceiving impressions 
from external objects. Having quick and 
acute sensibility, either to the actions of ex- 
ternal objects, or to impressions upon the 
mind and feelings,” etc. 

According to this, therefore, a sensitive 
nature is a most excellent quality. Persons 
who possess it enter quickly into the feelings 
of others, and are consequently the best “ con- 
fidents.” You can talk to them as freely as 
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it may be necessary without being in con 

tinual alarm lest they should discover left- 
handed personal reflections in your innocent 
remarks. They have the happy faculty of 
forgetting themselves in their. interest in 
other people and things. They are, perhaps, 
too easily frozen by an uncongenial atmos- 
phere, but how rapidly do they thaw when 
the foreign element is removed, and become 
the life and soul of society. It is not the 
healthy sensitive people that continually fall 
into “ misunderstandings” and are always in 
some “scrape” or other. They possess too 
much of that all-important endowment “ tact” 
which, when it is combined with good breed- 
ing, gives that exquisite courtesy of manner 
which no amount of externa! polish will be- 
stow. 

But this is not the usually accepted inter- 
pretation of the word. The expression, “A 
sensitive person,” brings to your mind one 
whose nerves are on the wrong side of his 
cuticle, one who “ wears his heart upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at,” one who is con- 
tinually being “ hurt” at some fancied neglect 
or coldness, and to whom you converse on 
miscellaneous subjects in constant trepida- 
tion, lest you should accidentally hit upon 
one of the many tender points in his char- 
acter. 

“TI know that I am very sensitive, but I 
can’t help it,” is the reason given for many a 
foolish distrust of friendship and unwarrant- 
able caviling at a careless word. But the 
truth is, these unfortunate persons do not 
want to help it; on the contrary, they cherish 
it, and even cultivate it, as if it were the most 
apparent virtue, and as it is not a virtue it 
grows accordingly, until finally they cannot 
rid themselves of it if they would. All per- 
sons, high or low, poor or rich, possess the 
power of hurting their feelings, therefore 
they are almost always injured. The world 
accords them pity, but not respect—sy mpathy, 
perhaps, but little love—and before long they 
are too apt to lose even these, for thore who 
have duties to perform and an object in life 
cannot waste precious time in listening to 
complaints that cannot be remedied. The 
man who goes through life with a purpose, 
and realizes, be it ever eo little, how impor- 
tant is his work to himself in the formation of 
his own charrcter, and how there is always 
some one who could take his place and per- 
form his mission as well as he does himself, 
and therefore of how little real importance 
he is in the world, will meet with true friends 
and unlooked for consolation; but he who 
thinks. more of the place he holds in the 
affections of other people, and how much or 
how little of a necessity he is to them, than of 
his duty toward his Maker and himself, will 

















be disappointed, injured and unhappy all the 
days of his life. 

I wish I could say to every growing gir} 
and boy, who is looking forward to manhood 
and womanhood so earnestly and eagerly, In 
the course of your life you will probably be 
wronged, your motives misunderstood and 
your action perverted more than once or 
twice. If you cannot rectify the wrong, bear 
it, live it down. Don’t try to talk it down, 
and, above all things, do not let it hurt you, 

“Let it not be in any man’s power to say 
truly of thee, that thou art not simple, or 
that thou art not good; but let him bea 
liar whoever shall think anything of this 
kind about thee, and this is altogether in thy 
power. For who is thee that shall hinder 
thee from being good and simple.” Thus 
says Marcus Antoninus, and we are permitted 
to see with much more certainty than he did, 
that evil cannot, in the long run, withstand 
good. ; ‘ ° : 


——____ + —~e > 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


At the late Southern Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Camden, Kent county, Del., Twelfth 
month Ist, 1875, our Select Meeting, held on 
Third-day afternoon preceding, was small. 

Fourth day morning the meeting for busi- 
ness was opened with a very appropriate 
prayer, that we might be favored with 
strength from the Source of all good to do 
what might be required of each of us. 

Reports were received from all our Month- 
ly Meetings, calling forth some labors on 
account of several dropped meetings, owing 
in part to the few members that constitute 
them and the scattered situation of those 
meetings. We were favored with the com- 
pany of John Parrish and his companion, 
Charles Kirk and wife, also Watson Tomlin- 
son, whose company and gospel labors were 
truly encouraging, bearing an evidence that 
we are still held in lasting remembrance by 
the great Head of the Church ; though few in 
number, we feel that we are not forsaken. 

The day of our public meeting, which was 
large and very interesting; many of other 
denominations were present, and all seemed 
well satisfied with what was communicated. 
Much of the exercise was turned to the van- 
ities and follies and extravagance of the 
times, and the youth in an especial manner 
were exhorted to stand firm against the tide 
= ee taarataa that is sweeping over our 
and. 

Near the close of the meeting, one friend 
called our attention to the prayer that was 
offered in the beginning, by saying he felt it 
had been answered, as many of us could ac- 
knowledge the great Head of all rightly 
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thered assemblies had manifested Himself, |us. Their request received the sanction of 
by the breaking of bread which the disciples | the members. 
handed to the multitude, and many of usdo| A Friend expressed a concern that there 
feel it was good for us we have been thus| might be an increase of fostering care over 
gathered. A MEMBER. | those young in the ministry, and that the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings for Disci- 
pline might decide on the qualifications of 
ministers, thus deferring to the people who are 
called upon to endorse certificates the judg- 
ment on their recommendation. There seemed 
to be but one sentiment in the meeting on the 





























The Executive Committee of the First-day 
School Association met at Camden, on Sev- 
enth-day, Twelfth mo. 18th, and had an in- 
teresting meeting. The several committees 
reported satisfactory attention to their duties. / 

It was concluded to change the commence- | S¥bject. _ . 
ment of the volume of “Scattered Seeds” so} On First-day, the public meeting was 
that it will hereafter begin with the first of larger than on any previous occasion. A £08- 
the year. pel ministry flowed with an evident manifes- 

The Literature Committee had, at the re-| tation on the part of the audience, of its be- 
quest of some of the writers, extended the | ing acceptable. The meeting closed after a 
time for the reception of MSS, in competition | fervent supplication. 
for the premiums to Second mo. Ist; several} In the afternoon a large First-day school 
MSS, have already been received. conference was held; clerks were appointed. 

The Book and Library Committee have | A young Friend expressed a desire for a sea- 
aided some schools within Western and Bucks | son of reverential silence. There was much 
Unions. interesting discussion. A committee was ap- 

Thos. H. Speakman attended, and brought | pointed to visit the schools and also the neigh- 
to the notice of the committee those who met | borhoods where there are yet no schools es- 
together at Manchester, Eng., some of whom | lished. 


were formerly members of Friends there.) At the Quarterly Meeting on Second-day, 
There are many who sympathize with them | the Representatives were all present except 


in various parts of London Yearly Meeting, one, notwithstanding some had to travel from 
and he believed that in the main they were | 50 to 150 miles. 


in sympathy with our Friends, but being iso- 
lated, there was a liability of their getting 
away from our principles, and he suggested we 
the propriety of opening a correspondence 
with them in the interest of the First-day 
school cause, of which movement he had 
spoken to them whilst in that country, where 
the First-day schools are not for Friends, but 
for the poorer classes of society. 

Much sympathy being expressed for these 
Friends as well as others who may be isolated, 
a large committee was named to consider the 
matter in conjunction with T. H.S., and re- 
port to a future meeting. 

The Committee adjourned to meet in Phil- 
adelphia Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 15th. 

The Meeting of Haddonfield Union, in the 
afternoon, was quite interesting. 

J. M. T., Jr. 


The minutes of Illinois Yearly Meeting 
ere received. Several official messages were 
received from the Correspondent and acted 
upon. The present time of holding the 
Quarterly Meeting interfering with the Year- 
ly Meeting, Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting 
proposed that it be changed to the Second- 
day following the third Seventh-day in the 
Second, Fifth, Eighth and Eleventh months, 
which was referred to the Representatives to 
report to next meeting. A concerned mem- 
ber of another religious society being in at- 
tendance, the shutters were lowered to hear 
his concern. It was for our Society to attend 
the State Convention of the various religious 
societies, to be held at the Capital of the 
State on the 19th of next month, on the sub- 
ject of temperance. The meeting was bap- 
tized into much exercise, and appointed seven 
Friends (men and women) for the purpose. 
PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING, IOWA. _| Tt, was stated that there were strenuous efforts 
On Twelfth mo. 13th, Friends of Iowa held | being made on the part of the advocates of 
their Quarterly Meeting for the third time at | capital punishment to have that barbarous 
Marietta, Marshal county, the farthest West-| code re-enacted in our own beloved State. 
ern meeting held by our branch of Friends. | The meeting entertained the proposition, and 
It is a beautiful country, and Friends have | authorized the same committee to appear on 
a very neat and well-finished meeting-house. | our behalf at the coming Legislature at Des 
The Meeting of Ministers and Elders the | Moines, and in the name of our religious So- 
Seventh-day preceding, was a comfortable|ciety protest against any change in the 
and profitable season. Three valuable friends, | law on this subject. Feeling that we had 
who are not members, had a desire to sit with | been refreshed and strengthened in com- 
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mingling together, the meeting closed under 
@ precious feeling. J. A.D 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Twelfth mo. 19th 1875. 





Since the meeting of the stockholders of 
Swarthmore College, the Committee on Trusts, 
Endowments and Scholarships has received 
$10,000 for two scholarships, and property 
valued at about $30,000, for the Educational 
Endowment Fund. 

The latter will enable the committee (should 
they adopt the same rule as they have here- 
tofore made to reduce the price 0: tuition) to 
take fifteen or twenty scholars more at the 
rate of $250 each, and carries out the concern 
many share towards cheapening education in 
a practical manner. The names of the re- 
cipients will be confidential with the com- 
mittee. Applications can be made, in writing, 
to the Secretary and Treasurer of the com- 
mittee, Clement M. Biddle, 511 Commerce 
street, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 1, 1876. 


THe New YeEArR.—The advent of a new 
year is always regarded as an occasion of 
peculiar interest, a mile-stone, as it were, in 
the journey of life. Few, if any of us, who 
enter upon its untried realities, can look back 
with entire satisfaction upon the record of 
the year that has just closed. There are 
some things we regret having done, some 
words thoughtlessly uttered that had better 
not have passed our lips, errors of omission 
and of commission, that even the best regu- 
lated lives feel and confess. As the mistakes 
and short-comings of the past rise up before 
us, we are sensibly reminded how weak are 
our resolutions, how feeble our best inten- 
tions. 

If these self-provings broaden our charity 
towards the faults of others, and enlarge the 
spirit of forgiveness, we shall be all the better 
fitted to meet and overcome the difficulties 
that this new year has in store for us. 

The financial embarrassments in business 
circles, in our own and in foreign countries, 
that have marked the past year, will long be 
remembered, and the uncertainty that con- 
tinues to disturb the monetary affairs of the 
world with little present prospect of improve- 
ment, exerts a depresting influence on all 
classes of society. 


When aman, with the heavy expenses gt. 
tendant upon conducting business, sells g 
whole dollar’s worth of goods and gets legs 
than a dollar in return, as is largely béing 
done at this time, it needs but a small degree 
of insight to determine ultimate results, 


How far this state of things has contributed 
to the simultaneous and wide spread religious 
awakening that has also made the closing 
year memorable, it is not possible to deter- 
mine. 

That men and women, who see their out- 
ward prosperity checked or utterly laid waste, 
and the means of supplying their daily wants 
cut off, should be led to inquire concerning 
the bread that never fails, and being fed 
therewith find peace and comfort for the soul 
in the hour of their extremity, is in accord- 
ance with the Divine economy. 

If permanent good results from this over- 
flow of the religious element, and the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness are increased, we may 
accept with thanksgiving the troubled waters 
through which we are now passing. 

But we must bear in mind that it is indi- 
vidual bluncer and individual wrong that 
bring national bankruptcy and ruin, and 
when the few who have power or commercial 
iofluence, fail to maintain a healthy, whole- 
some restraint upon their transactions, the 
whole people are the sufferers. 


No permanent prosperity can return to the 
country until legitimate, honest business takes 
the place of wild speculation and men make 
up their minds to be satisfied with smaller 
but more solid results. Every individual 
owes it to every other to contract no debt that 
there is not a near prospect of paying off. 
We can scarcely imagine a professed Chris- 
tian, with the accumulated testimony to jus- 
tice and honesty in dealing before him, for- 
getting his duty in this respect, yet we know 
that contracts are so loosely made and so lit- 
tle regarded, that even those calling them- 
selves members of the church of Christ are led 
into error in this way. There are untoward 
circumstances that occur which seem to be un- 
avoidable where the most upright become in- 
volved, yet in trying business emergencies 
these will be true to themselves and to the 
profecsion they make. 
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The year upon which we are now entering 
will-be memorable as marking a century in 
the experiment of free government. The 
eyes of the civilized world are turning to- 
ward us with an interest unknown in the his- 
tory of nations, and the celebration in our 
city for which so large an amount of the 
material wealth of the country is being ex- 
pended, will draw to our shores representa- 
tives of every nation. 

While we cannot endorse this vast outlay 
that, perhaps, adds to the stringency felt in 
monetary circles, we trust that the principles 
upon which the stability of our Government 
rests, when the results are witnessed by the 
crowds who will come among us, will so com- 
mend themselves to the attention of our visi- 
tors as to lead to their ultimate adoption in 
other lands, and the benign influence of our 
free institutions radiating from this centre, go 
forth to bless all peoples. 


—— — +-—~em- —-—_ — 


Usury.—Webster informs us that this 
word formerly denoted any legal interest; 
but in this sense the word is no longer in use. 
In present usage it denotes a compensation 
paid for the use of money beyond that estab- 
lished by law. 

The articles on this subject, which, some 
weeks since, occupied many columns of our 
paper, no doubt appeared td most persons to 
present very extreme views. But while some 
minds may have been repelled on this ac- 
count, others may have been led to serious 
reflection on a subject about which they may 
have thought but little. Many of the com- 
ments and denunciations of the Blessed 
Jesus on some of the customs of His times 
were uttered in a manner as startling and 
unqualified as are those of the writer, from 
whom our friend E. R. so freely quotes. 


- This mode of presenting a subject is not 


common in modern times, but it is one that 
brings the point in question into full view, 
while the reader or hearer is left to make the 
application and supply the necessary qualifi- 
cations. . 

“Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away ;” is an instance in point. While no 
one can mistake ihe spirit which it recom- 
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mends, no one who desired to have something 
to give, and to lend, would think of carrying 
it out literally. 


With regard to the prohibitions and de- 


nunciations in the Old Testament against 
“usury,” (meaning, as has been explained, 
any payment for the use of money,) it is evi- 
dent that a people just emerging from bar- 
barism would need checks and restrictions 
upon their tendency to selfishness and op- 
pression, that would not be needed in a state 
of society where the obligations of benevo- 
lence were more fully recognized. For while 
the principle of benevolence is always the 
same, its application to the varying circum- 
stances of human life must also vary. The 


practice of hospitality, for instance, is always 


obligatory, but the mode of carrying it out 


must vary with modes of life. The hospi- 
tality of the Patriarchal times, when the 
tent door was left open that every passing 
traveler might enter and sit at the board, 
would, in our more settled and modern life, 
but invite intrusion and destroy the sacred- 
ness of the home. 


The machinery of social and commer- 
cial life becomes more complicated as civil- 
ization advances ; and precepts and prohibi- 
tions which were needed in an early and 
simple state of society, may be difficult or 
impossible of application in a later and more 
advanced one. But that, among political 
economists, money is not placed on a par 
with merchandise, rent, labor, &c., and that 
the trade in it is peculiarly liable to lead to 
extortion, monopoly and other evils, is evi- 
dent from the necessity that is felt to regu- 
late the amount paid for its use by legal 
enactments, 

In its moral aspects we think much of the 
reasoning, in tha articles in question, may be 
applied to the taking of security rather than 
to moderate “interest.” It will hurt no one 
to consider whether the law of brotherly 
kindness is not often violated when, in lend- 
ing money to a worthy person, we are unwil- 
ling to take any risk as to its repayment. 
He who has more of this world’s goods than 
is needed for his own wants, is in a condition 
to help others less favorably circumstanced, 
But he who will not do this, unless he can 
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be secured, by some one else, from possible 
loss, is indeed keeping his worldly treasure 
undiminished, but is he laying up that treas- 
ure which is found in a spirit of unselfish- 
ness, willing to share the risk of loss with 
a poorer brother? It is not necessary to go 
into all the reasoning, pro and con, on a 
question of this kind, for the law of love is 
ever a sufficient guide, and no one who sin- 
cerely ‘seeks to be governed by it need go 
astray. 


THE growing intelligence of the age is no- 
where more forcibly shown than in the con- 
sideration given to the importance of proper 
drainage. Foraclear and concise exposition 
of the subject we refer our readers to the 
numbers of the “Atlantic Monthly” pub- 
in the Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh months. 
These papers should be read entire, but for 
those who may not have the opportunity to 
do so, we have made some extracts pointing 
out the great risks to which health is ex- 
posed by neglecting to extend proper care 
towards the drainage and surroundings of our 
dwellings. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


By reference to the extracts of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, you may notice that the 
guarded education of Friends’ children under 
the care and influence of teachers in member- 
ship with us, claimed the earnest interest and 
sympathy of the meeting, the result of which 
was the appointment.of a committee com- 
posed of not less than four members from 
each of the Monthly Meetings within our 
Yearly Meeting, to have charge of the con- 
cern and labor therein as way may open 
therefor. 

In entering upon the work, the most im- 
portant as well as difficult question that pre- 
sents within our Monthly Meeting, is the 
procurement of a suitable teacher; the same 
difficulty, no doubt, exists in other localities. 

The committee met after the adjournment 
of the Yearly Meeting, and organized by the 
appointment of Eli M. Lamb, Principal of 
Friends’ Elementary and High School, as 
Secretary, and with whom the sub committee 
might correspond. Some of us have thought 
that amongst your many readers, and especi- 
ally within the verge of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, there might be qualified persons 
who would be willing to accept these posi- 
tions, and if there are such, we propose that 
they forward their names with such references 
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as they may be able to give, to our Secretary 
as early as possible. 

Any further information that may be de. 
sired relative to compensation, localities, ete, 
can be obtained by addressing E. M. Lamb, 

We are anxious to have the school jy 
operation about the first of the year, or very 
soon thereafter. T. H. M. 


— 


DIED. 


GILLINGHAM.—On the evening of the 20th 
ultimo, Mary H. Gillingham, a member of Race 
Street Monthly Meeting. 


TRAGO.—On the 6th of Twelfth month, 1875, 
Phebe, wife of Thomas Trago, of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting, Lancaster county, Pa, in her 
75th year. 

This dear friend was, for many years, an invalid, 
unable to attend religious meetings, but encouraged 
her family to that duty. She manifested a lively 
interest in the testimonies and principles of our 
Society, and was a diligent reader of Friends’ 
books. She lived to see all her children (five in 
number) removed by death. . During her last 
illness, which was brief, she expressed to ber hus- 
band her belief that she would not recover, that 
she was ready to depart, and that all was clear 
before her. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT, 
No. 80. 
(Continued from page 700.) 


BERNE TO GENEVA. 

Of the museum at Berne which contains 
one of the best collections of the natural pro- 
ductions of Switzerland in the country, much 
might be said. We were interested in exam- 
ining it, and took special note of the Bears 
and clumsy, uncouth little cubs; of the Al- 
pine Lynx and Steinbock ; of the Wild Boar; 
of the Chamois with three horns, one grow- 
ing out of the nose; and of the anomalous 
creature, a cross breed between the Steinbock 
and the domestic goat which attained the age 
of seven years ; but I was more interested in 
the dog Barry, one of the heroes of the Hos- 
pice ot St. Bernard, who is recorded to have 
saved the lives of fifteen human beings. He 
must ‘have been a heavy, solid, meek-looking 
creature, so domestic and sober-minded in ap- 
pearance that I should-have named him 
“Towser,” had he not already a famous cog- 
nomen of his own. Among the birds, is the 
Lammergeier of the Alps, the largest of all 
birds except the Condor, and here are a 
Flamingo and a Pelican which were slain 
while making a summer visit to this intensely 
travelled land. 

The minerals of the country are beautifully 
represented by large and fine specimens, and 
a long and rich array of fossils proclaim what 
manner of life existed. during the vast ages 
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t in the seas which swept over these lands 
when the foundations of the everlasting hills 
were being laid. In a very conspicuous posi- 
tion are placed the enormous black quartz 
crystals, the largest known to exist, which 
have been accounted to have individuality 
enough to warrant their receiving each a spe- 
cial name. The King weighs 280 pounds; 
the Fat One, 230; the Arm, 41, the Youth, 
55; the Mirror, 36; the first Twin, 143; the 
second Twin, 135. 

Swiss Botany is very fully illustrated, the 
collection being accounted as nearly com- 

lete; but we did not investigate the stores 
of plant mummies, being curious to investi- 

ate the wondrous trophies, taken at the bat- 
tle of Grancon by the B-rnese, from Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy in the 15th century. 
It is related that Duke Charles, having by 
treachery gained possession of the castle of 
Grangon, and caused hundreds of the garri 
son to be stripped and hung on the surround- 
ing trees, and as many more to be drowned, 
was utterly defeated two days afterwards, 3rd 
Month 3rd, 1476, by the Swiss Confederates, 
who amounted to no more than one third of his 
force of 50,000 men. The Duke himself was 
compelled to fly for his life accross the moun- 
tains, with only five followers. Among the 
spoils of his camp which fell into the hands 
of the victors, were all his jewels and regalia, 
and the costly hangings which decked his 
tent and field altar. No wonder the amaz- 
ingly rich tapestries of this magnificent prince 
are preserved by the Swiss with care and 
pride. They were made in Flanders during 
the reign of Philippe the Guod, the father of 
Charles, and represent religous subjects, his- 
toric scenes and heraldic symbols. The ma- 
terial of the fabric is wool and the scenery is 
delineated by means of raised work in gold 
and silver threads. On one is represented 
the Adoration of the Magi, and the appear- 
ance of the heavenly messenger who warns the 
wise men of the east not to return to Herod. 
Then comes a scene from the life of Trojan, 
the just and wise Emperor of Rome. He 
pauses at the very hour of departure on a 
military expedition to do an act of justice, to 
avenge the injured and to punish the guilty. 
The next piece represents Pope Gregory 1st, 
who so greatly admired the noble character 
of the Heathen emperor that he prayed earn- 
estly and with tears that the soul of Trojan 
might be received among those who find ac- 
ceptance with God. The Pope receives the 
assurance that his prayers have availed, and 
Gregory immediately causes the remains of 
Trojan to be exhumed, when the tongue is 
found to be yet like that of a living man, af- 
ter 450 years burial. This miracle, the Pope 
attributes to the attribute of justice of which 
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this imperishable tongue was ever the oracle. 
The legend of the unknown prince Herken- 
bald, who slew his favorite nephew with his 
own hand as an act of justice, occupies the 
next great tapestry ; and then follows one on 
which is shown the death-bed confession of 
the same prince. The priest refused absolu- 
tion to the dying ruler unless he confesses his 
homicide ; but Herkenbald declares his purity 
of intent and refuses to account the deed a 
crime. Then the confessor withdraws, deny- 
ing to the dying man the consolation of the 
sacraments. Immediately, says the pictured 
legend, appears Jesus Christ, and administers 
the host with his own hand to Herkinbald, 
and thus is an act of stern justice vindicated. 

Such were the scenes which the good Duke 
Phillippe of Burgundy, thought fitting to 
adorn the drapery of the dwelling places of 
princes, that they might have ever before 
their eyes the examples of wise and self-deny- 
ing rulers. 

Another series of great tapestries are de- 
voted to the exploits and great events of the 
life of Julius Caesar, from the time of the 
first triumvirate, 60 B.C., to the death of the 
dictator 44 A. D.—The principal persons in 
the great scene bofore us are, curiously enough, 
arrayed in the splendid habiliments of the 
Burgundian court in the 15th century, and 
not in the classic garb of the antique Roman. 

The heraldic symbols which adorn another 
series I did not understand, and so passed 


them by rather hastily, in order to give more ~ 


attention to the marvelous life and death of 
St. Vincent which is pictured on a series of 
tapestries which once decorated the cathedral 
of St. Vincent at Berne, at the period when 
it was consecrated to the Romish faith. The 
first shows the scene of the early baptism of 
the “high-born Vincentius”; and the second 
represents his instruction in the sciences by 
his teacher Valerius. Next we see him, hav- 
ing reached adult life, pursuing his studies 
under priestly guidance. He becomes a great 
and eloquent preacher and an eminent doer 
of good and gracious deeds, but being a shin- 
ins light in the ehurch, he becomes the spe- 
cial object for persecution from the cruel rulers 
of his day. He is condemned to be a victim 
to wild beasts, but the savage and hungry 
creatures will not touch the man beloved by 
God. Then is he placed upon the gridiron, 
and is grievously tormented, but he laughs 
at the malice of his persecutors, insensible to 
pain. They then put him in a sack attached 
to a great mill-stone, and cast it into the sea ; 
but the sea refuses to keep the body of the 
saint, and casts him uninjured upon the shore, 
where he is found by two fishermen, and a 
choir of angels appear guarding his remains 
from harm. His Christian brethrea prepare 
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for him a costly sepulchre, and wonders and 
miracles, the healing of the sick, the deaf, 
and blind attest that this was indeed a man 
especially commissioned by the Highest to 
be his messenger and servant among men.— 
Such is one of the legends of the early church 
in the days of the Emperor Dacian, and such 
the high degree of skill to which the tapestry 
makers of the 16th century had attained. I 
will not weary my friends with descriptions of 
gorgeous church vestments and other antique 
relics here preserved, but ask them to accom- 
pany me to the Arsenal where are preserved 
the 750 halters which Charles the Bold had 
brought with him for the Swiss, and which the 
grateful and exultant victors of Grancgon 
preserved to show their sense of the great 
deliverance. Here, too, is a grim series of 
headsmans’ axes, each of which has cut off 
100 heads, and other relics of barbaric days. 
I greatly admired the Federal Palace of 
Switzerland, which occupies a beautiful site, 
commanding charming views of the distant 
Oberland and of the fair hills and valleys 
which make up the Canton Berne. It is built 
of the light sandstone of the country, in the 
Florentine palatial style, without external 
ornament. It is sufficiently spacious to accom- 
modate all the departments of the Swiss Leg- 
islature, and the various public offices. The 
Federal Diet, which meets in Seventh month, 
consists of two bodies, the Stinderath (two 
deputies from each of the twenty-two Can- 
' tons) and the Nationalrath (one for every 
20,000 inhabitants and one for each Canton. 
The handsome, comfortable, semi-circular 
halls are shown us, and tliey compare favor- 
ably with other legislative chambers we have 
seen. I regretted that the representatives of 
Switzerland were not in council at the time 
of our visit; it would be most interesting to 
me to see the honored citizens of the sturdy 
republics of the hills exercising the high pre- 
rogative of lawgivers in their own capital. 
In the upper story of the palace is the 
Picture Gallery, into which we were admitted, 
but the display seemed to me very meagre 
after the splendid collections of Italy, among 
which we have spent so many days of delight. 
Almost a whole hall was devoted to delinea- 
tions of peculiar Switzer costumes, which are 
now passing away. They are strangely and 
grotesquely correct, and look like veritable 
portraits. It is hardly credible that each 
Canton has its peculiar costume, yet such, I 
believe, is or has been the fact; and the peo- 
ple have other local characteristics more im- 
portant than those of dress. The Federal 
Diet has to contend with the jealousies 
and intolerance of the different States, and 
to judge wisely between those who cling to 
ancient aristocratic institutions and the more 
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a 
progressive, who demand equal rights ang 
ee for the people. I believe it ma 
e said that the principle of entire religious 
liberty now prevails, unless it is considered 
that the suppression of some of the conventy 
and the expulsion of the subtle order of Jeg, 
uits are to be accounted acts of oppression, 

The bear is the armorial badge of Berne, 
and the people, not content with placing hig 
jolly-looking effigy on sign-posts, fountaing 
and public edifices, keep four living speci- 
mens as the pets and wards of the city. Just 
at the Nydeck Bridge, a commodious den ig 
provided for the urrine family, and there 
hundreds and thousands of visitors come and 
amuse themselves by throwing food to the 
odd, clumsy, knowing-lookiug creatures, 
There is something absurdly human in the 
father of the family, as he sits erect to 
receive the homage of those who come to 
pay court to him, and, strange to eay, there 
is something absurdly bear-like in the aspect 
of many of the heavy, genial-looking men 
of Berne. When the French army took 
possession of this city, in 1798, they seized 
upon the pet bears as lawful spoils of war, 
and took them to France to end their days 
in the Jardin des Plants.. But the citizens 
found means of replacing them when the 
ancient order of things was again restored, and 
now we have bruin in all, perhaps more, than 
his ancient dignity. 

The ancient fortifications of Berne are now 
converted into promenades, and beautiful 
shadowy places they are, commanding, at 


) various points, grand views of the Oberland 


Alps and of the city. But I thought the 
view from the terrace of the city, in the rear 
of the Federal Palace, where we sat at even- 
tide, Eighth month, 8th, to see the sun go 
down, and the Alpine glow suffuse the snowy 
summits, satisfied every reasonable aspira- 
tion. 
Eighth month 15th. 


Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Srxta anD Last Lecture or P. E. 
Cuase.—“ Harmony of Faith and Reason.” 
—Before entering upon the subject .for the 
evening, Prof. C. gave a cursory review of the 
previous Jectures, alluding to Lamarch, Agas- 
siz and Franklin, and stating that the 
laurels should be awarded to the latter for 
snatching the thunderbolts from heaven. 
The unsectarian tendencies of the present age 
is due to George Fox and Jonathan Ed- 
wards. The former was born in Leicester- 
shire, England, in 1624, died in 1690. The 
Prof., after giving details of his life, taken 
from his diary, read an autograph letter 
written by G. E in 1683, to a friend then 
residing in South Carolin1. The latter was 
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born in Connecticut, in 1703. At the age of 
17 he took his first degree at Yale College, 
and at the age of 19 became a calvanistic 
preacher and accepted a call to serve as mis- 
sionary among the Indians at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. Whilst here, he composed 
his famous work on the “ Freedom of the 
Will.” 

He shunned speculation, advocated the 
right of free inquiry and spoke of a divine 
supernatural light. In his writings he dwells 
on the love and fore knowledge of God. If, 
said Prof. C., we believe in a being of infinite 
love, that love will remove all difficulty. J. 
Edwards died in 1758. His teachings have 

reatly modified sternness in religion and 
ostered the feelings of Jove. To the state- 
ment that Quakerism is dying out, the reply 
may be made that if so it is because its 
sentiments are becoming more widely ac- 
knowledged by the various religious sects. 
Through Bacon came the inductive theory; 
adverse theories are beneficial, inasmuch as 
they lead to discussion and to the formation 
of a correct theory. At this time Darwinism 
is in the ascendency. ‘Ihe time may come 
when Agassiz’s theory will be adopted, or the 
two may lead to one more correct than 
either. 

A modern writer has said we should re- 
gard the man as a soul with the body, rather 
than as a body having asoul. We are told 
that we don’t know we have a soul, we know 
of matter and of force. Faith longs for 
something more—if we could know. It is 
well for us to consider what we do know. It 
is by the exercise of our reason, by compar- 
ing things that we know, yet reason is power- 
less without faith. We go back step by step 
until we get to the convictions given us by 
our creator. But we are told that faith has 
led into error, so has science. We have had 
errors in Astronomy and in Geology. There 
were errors in the metaphysics of the oid 
Greeks, but we are getting a better under- 
standing of these things; eo will it be with 
faith. There can be no conflict between 
faith and reason; all facts are revelations, 
whether they relate to the mind, or to what 
is made. Science carries us no farther than 
revelation did thousands of years ago. One 
great improvement in modern science is that, 
though it recognizes only what we know, yet 
beyond there is something unknowable that 
reason cannot give us; bas it the power to 
reveal itself to its creatures? Jonathan 
Edwards said God is a Father of infinite 
_ and we may safely leave everything to 

im, 

At the close of the lecture, the audience 
agreed upon the following, as expressing the 
feeling of the occasion, viz: 


We have listened with deep interest and 
profit to the course of lectures on Heat, Mo- 
tion, Electricity, Telegraphy, Spectroscopy, 
Weather Predictions, Harmony of Faith and 
Reason, delivered in Mercantile Library 
Hall, by Prof. Pliny E. Chase, of Haverford 
College, and we earnestly recommend insti- 
tutions of learning to engage his valuable 
services to give familiar lessons on the 
above-named and kindred themes ; believing 
that the Natural Sciences, as presented by 
Prof. Chase, not only incite intellectual 
activity, but promote moral and religious 
growth. 


—_——-- ~~ __—— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


The new building of the Academy is suffi- 
ciently advanced for occupancy, and all the 
collections have been removed thereto. The 
removal of the library has been commenced, 
and the prospects now are that the inaugural 
meeting will be held in the new hall on the 
second Third-day in First month. 

The new Academy stands at the corner of 
19th and Race sts. The north wing of the 
edifice only has been completed ; the dimen- 
sions of this are 184 by 66 feet, while those of 
the old hall were but 115 by 50 feet. It is 
estimated that when the collections are ar- 
ranged very little room will be left for addi- 
tions; particularly will this be the case 
among the Molusks, which have been largely 
added to by the splendid Swift collection of 
the shells of the West Indies, without doubt 
the finest collection in existence. 


S. R. R. 
Twelfth month 23d, 1875. 


8m 








(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SANITARY DRAINAGE 
OF HOUSES AND TOWNS, 
BY GEORGE E. WARING JR. 


It is proposed in these papers to consider a sub- 
ject which, one might almost say, was born—or 
reborn—but a quarter of a century ago, and which 
has contended with much difficulty in bringing itself 
to the notice of the public. Indeed, it is only within 
the past ten years that it has made its way in any 
important degree outside of purely professional lit- 
erature. 

Happily men, and women too, are fast coming to 
realize the fact that humanity is responsible for much 
of its own sickness and premature death, and it is 
no longer neceszary to offer an apology for presenting 
to public consideration a subject in which, more 
than in any other—that is, the subject of its own 
healthfulness and the cleanliness of its own living 
—the general public is vitally interested. 

The evils arising from sanitary neglect are as old 
as civilization, perhaps as old as human life, and 
they exist about every isolated cabin of the newly 
settled country. As population multiplies, as cabins 
accumulate into hamlets, hamlets grow into villages, 
villages into towns, and towns into cities, the effects 
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of the evil become more intense, and in their appeal 
to our attention they are reinforced by the fact that 
while in isolated life fatal or debilitating illness 
may equally arise, in compact communities each 
case arising is a menace to others, so that a single 
centre of contagion may spread devastation on every 
side. 

It is not enough that we build our houses on 
healthful sites, and where we have pure air and pure 
water; we must also make provision for preventing 
these sites from becoming foul, as every unprotec- 
ted house-site inevitably must—by sheer force of 
the accumulated waste of its occupants. 


Houses, even of the best class, which are free 
from sanitary objections are extremely rare. The 
best modern appliances of plumbing are made with 
almost no regard for the tendency of sewer-gas to 
find its way into living-rooms, and for other insid- 
ious but well known defects. So generally is this 
true, that it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
unwholesomeness in our houses is practically uni- 
versal. Hardly less universal is a curious sensitive- 
ness on the part of the occupants of these houses 
to any suggestion of their short-comings. 


Singularly enough, no one whose premises are sub- 
ject to malarial influences seems willing to be told 
the truth with regard to them. No man likes to 
confess that his own well and his own cess-pool oc- 
cupy the same permeable stratum in his garden; 
that the decaying vegetables in his cellar are the 
source of the ailments in his household ; or that an 
obvious odor from his adjacent pig-sty, or trom his 
costly marble-topped wash-stand, bas to do with 
the disease his physician is contending against. 


‘ That the imperfections of our own premises are 
@ menance to our neighbors is a still more irritating 
4 suggestion, and such criticism seems to invade the 
i} domain of our private rights. Yet surely there can 
be no equitable or legal private right whose main- 
tenance jeopardizes the well-being of others. It is 
not possible, in a closely-built town or compact 
neighborhood, for one to retain in his own ground 
(either on the surface or in a vault or cess-pool) any 
form of ordure or festering organic matter, without 
endangering the lives of his neighbors, through 
either the pollution of the common air or the poi- 
soning of wells fed from strata underlying the whole 
ground and more or less tainted by household 
wastes. Even if he might be permitted to maintain 
a source of injury to his own family, his neighbors 
may well insist that he shall not endanger them. 


It being important for all that each be made to 
live cleanly, and the requirements of all, so far as 
the removal of the wastes of life is concerned, be- 

j ing essentially of the same character, the question 
{ of drainage is one in which the whole public is in- 
terested, and should be decided and carried out by 
public authority,—so that all may bave the advan- 
tage of the economy of organized work and the se- 
curity of work well done. 

The drainage question is essentially a question of 
health and life. Dr. Geo. Derby stated the whole 
case when he said, “‘ The well are made sick and the 
sick are made worse for the simple lack of God’s 
pure air and pure water.” 

Yet, neither this statement nor the most perfect 
modern development of the art of cleansing towns 
by water-carriage has the merit of novelty. Hippo- 
crates gave as the cardinal hygienic formula, “Pure 
air, pure water and a pure soil,” and after all these 
centuries we know nothing to add toit. Our mod- 
ern sewerage works are thus far only taking us back 
to the cleanly condition of the most prosperous 
ancient cities; only lifting us out of the slough of 
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plague-causing filth that marked the darkest 
of the Middle Ages; only continuing the wh 
revival that the Mahometan Moors introduced amon 
the unwashed Christians of Europe. 
that has grown slowly, urged on by the kargh whi 
of disease and death. So late as the middle of the 
brilliant nineteenth century it had only begun to 
command the aid of the law, and as & subject of 
popular interest it can hardly yet be said to com. 
mand the attention of even the more intelligent 
members of society. 
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Yet, when the subject is once considered, ever 


thoughtful person must appreciate the fact that jy 
seeking the advantages of civilized life we neceggg. 


rily depend «t every turn upon our fellow-men, ang 


that in this communion we lay ourselves open to 


consequences of the neglect of others, while ye» 
equally threaten others with the consequences of 
our own neglect. The influence of thoughtful per. 
sons cannot long be withheld from a movement 
whose object it is to popularize the knowledge of 
good and evil in the conduct of the daily life of the 
household and of the community, and to make the 
public at large insist that each shall so regulate his 
action as to secure the greatest safety for all. 

Public sanitary improvement is not the affair of 
the philanthropist alone, nor is the interest of the 
individual satisfied when he has made his own im- 
mediate surroundings perfect. Everything that can 
affect the health of the poorest and most distant of 
our neighbors may affect us; and, practically, the 
spread of disease in closely-built towns is more 
often than not from the poorest classes upward, go 
that many &patiené falling ill of contagious or in. 
fectious disease in the back slums of the city be. 
comes the centre of a wide infection. The health 
of each is important to all, and all must join in 
securing it. 

The great aim of all sewerage work is to secure 
to every member of the community his full supply 
of uncontaminated air, and where the wells are used, 
of pure drinking-water. 

Referring to the lower quarters of the city of Bos- 

ton, Dr. Derby asks us to consider “ what would be 
the effect upon the annual mortality in a communi. 
ty like Boston, if the wretched cellars and crystal 
palaces and rookeries and dens in which the ex- 
tremely poor and improvident live could be depop- 
ulated, and their occupants transferred to well 
drained and lighted and ventilated buildings, of 
however cheap and simple construction ; if all the 
foul fluids could be made quickly to depart by force 
of gravity through ventilated sewers ; if all the foul 
solids could be removed without delay in carts pro- 
vided with means for arresting putrefaction , if the 
blind alleys and narrow streets were opened to the 
admission of the air and of sunlight; if the old vaults 
were removed, the old cisterns torn down or filled, 
and the general principle of cleanliness in its broadest 
sense applied to air, water, and food.” The picture 
would have been complete, had he suggested the 
well-known fact that the danger to the community 
from the classes of diseases known as “ pythogen- 
ic” (born of putridity) is not confined to those who 
live amid these filthy surroundings, but that the 
very sewers with which the better houses are drained 
are too often subterranean channels for conveying 
poisonous gases from the places of their origin to 
quarters which, without this transmission, would 
remain free from contamination: 
Self-preservation is the first law of our nature ; 
but it is a law which we ignorantly and constantly 
disregard in laying our life and health at the mercy 
of the foul conditions of life prevailing among our 
neighbors. 
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We roll up our eyes and stand aghast when con- 
templating the horrors of war; yet the mortality of 
war is trifling as compared with the mortality of 

reventable disease. England, in twenty-two years 
of continuous war, lost 79,700 lives; in one year of 
cholera she lost 144,860 lives. ; 

We look idly on and see our population decimated 
by an infant mortality so great that its like among 
calves and colts would appall the farmer, and set 
the whole community energetically at work to dis- 
cover a remedy. 

It is estimated that for every pereon dying, twenty 
fall sick (Playfair estimates it at twenty-eight),and— 
to turn the argument in a direction best understood 
by many of our more influential neighbors—that 
every case of sickness costs on the average fifty 


dollars. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—_—-_ <9 


SUNSET ON THE BEARCAMP. 


A gold fringe on the purpling hem 
Of hills the river runs, 

As down its long, green valleys falls 
The last of summer’s suns. 

Along its tawny gravel-bed, 
Broad-flowing, swift, and still, 

As if its meadow levels felt 
The hurry of the hill. 

Noiseless between its banks of green 
From curve to curve it slips; 

The drowsy maple shadows rest 
Like fingers on its lips. 


A waif from Carroll’s wildest hills, 

* Unstoried and unknown; 

The ursine legend of its name 
Prowls on its banks alone. 

Yet flowers as fair its slopes adorn 
As ever Yarrow knew, 

Or, under rainy Irish skies, 
By Spenser’s Mulla grew ; 

And through the gaps of leaning trees 
Its mountain cradle shows ; 

The gold against the amethyst, 
The green against the rose. 


Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 

Aloft on sky and mountain wall); 
Are God’s great pictures hung. 

How changed the summits vast and old! 
No longer granite-browed, 

They melt in rosy mist; the rock 
Is softer than the cloud; 

The valley holds its breath ; no leat 
Of all its elms is twirled; 

The silence of eternity 
Seems falling on the world. 


The pause before the breaking seals 
Of mystery is this; 

Yon miracle-play of night and day 
Makes dumb its witnesses, 

What unseen altar crowns the hills 
That reach up stair on stair? 

What eyes look through, what white wings fan 
These purple veils of air? 

What Presence from the heavenly heights 
To those of earth stoops down? 

Not vainly Hellas dreamed of gods 
On Ida’s snowy crown! 


Slow fades the vision of the sky, 
The golden water pales, 
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And over all the valley-land] 
A gray-winged vapor sails. 

I go the common way of all; 
The sunset fires will burn, 

The flowers will blow, the river flow, 
When I no more return. 

No whisper from the mountain pine 
Nor lapsing stream shall tell 

The stranger, treading where I tread, 
Of him who loved them well. 


But beauty seen is never lost, 
God’s colors all are fast ; 

The glory of this sunset heaven 
Into my soul has passed— 

A sense of gladness unconfined 
To mortal date or clime ; 

As the soui liveth, it shall live 
Beyond the years of time. 

Beside the mystic asphodels 
Shall bloom the home-born flowers, 

And new horizons flush and glow 
With sunset hues of ours. 


Farewell! these smiling hills must wear 
Too soon their wintry frown, 

And snow-cold winds from off them shake 
The maple’s red leaves down. 

But I shall see a summer sun 
Still setting broad and low: 

The mountain slopes shall blush and bloom, 
The golden water flow. 

A lover’s claim is mine on all 
T see to have and bhold— 

The rose-light of perpetual hills, 
And sunsets never cold. 


[John G. Whittier, in January Atlantic. ] 





For the Children. 


BEWARE OF THE WOLF. 


You never need fear little children, to meet 

A wolf in the garden, the wood, or the street; 

Red Ridinghood’s story is only a fable, 

I'll give you its moral as well as I’m able; 

Bad Temper’s the wolf which we meet everywhere— 
Beware of this wolf! little children, beware! 


I know of a boy, neither gentle nor wise, 

If you tell him a fault he gives saucy replies: 

If kep: from his way, in a fury he flies— 

Ah! Passion’s the wolf with the very large eyes ; 
’Tis ready to snap and trample and tear— 
Beware of this wolf! little children, beware! 


I know of a girl always trying to learn 

About things with which she should have no con- 
cern ; 

Such mean curiosity really appears 

To me like the wolf with the very big ears, 

All pricked up to listen, each secret to share— 

Beware of this wolf! little children, beware! 


And Greediness—that’s like the wolf in the wood; 
With the very large mouth, ever prowling for food, 
That eats so much more than for health can be good, 
That would clear a whole pastrycook’s shop if it 
could ; 

That never a dainty to others will spare— 
Beware of this wolf ! little children, beware ! 

— Moravian. 





What are the little foxes? Read and see. 
THE LITTLE FOXES THAT SPOIL THE VINES. 


One little fox is “By-and-by.” If you can track 
him, you come to his hole—Never. 
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Another little fox is‘‘I Can’t.” You had better 
set on him an active, plucky little thing, ‘I Can’ by 
name. It does wonders. 

A third little fox is, “No Use in Trying.” He has 
spoiled more vines, and hindered the growth of more 
fruit, than many a worse-looking enemy. 

A fourth little fox is, ‘I Forgot.’’ Heis very pro- 
voking. He is a great cheat. He slips through 
your fingers like time. He is seldom caught up 
with. 

Fifth little fox is, ‘“Don’t Care.” 
he has done ! 

Sixth little fox is, “‘No Matter.” It does matter 
whether your life is spoiled by small faults.” 

There are many other little foxes besides these. 
Some young folks, and older folks, too, are beset by 
foxes that gnaw holes in and spoil every sentence 
they utter. No sooner do these unhappy mortals 
begin to speak than up flies the fox “Good gra- 
cious,” mangling what they mea to say. Before 
the listener recovers from his alarm a whole pack 
of foxes are upon the speaker: “ You know,” “I 
say,” “Did I ever,” “Awful,” “Jolly,” “My,” “My 
goodness,” “Patience,” ‘‘ Mercy,” ‘‘ He says, says 
he,” “ She says, says she.” It would seem a won- 
der that a shred was left of these luckless wights. 
Yet, s.range to say, they actually pet their tormen- 
tors, and encourage their coming. Do I hear any 
around our table ?—The Methodist. 


Oh, the mischief 


NOTICES. 


The next Third-day Evening Meeting is held at 
Green street, on 4th inst., at 74 o’clock. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Ist mo, 2d, 1876, Frankford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
és a Plymouth, Pa., 3 P.M. 


Friends’ Charity Fuel Asssciation.—Stated Meet- 
ting this evening, at 8 o’clock. 
ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 


Quarterly Meetings will be held Ist mo. 
Western, at Loadongrove, Pa., 10 A. M.; lst mo., 
27th, Caln, East Caln, Pa., 11 A. M.; 1st mo., 27th, 
Westbury, at New York City, 10} A. M. 


Friends’ Boarding House.—The Managers will 
meet on Sixth-day afternoon, 7th inst., at 34 o’clock, 
at Race Street Monthly Meeting Room. Any who 
feel interested are invited to meet with them. 

J. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 


Barlington F. D. School Union, will be held at 
Trenton, N. J.,on Seventh-day, First mo. 8th, 1876, 
at 10 o’clock, A.M. All are invited. 

Mary J. Garwoop, 
EpitH R. Assort, 


\ Clerks. 


LTEMS. 


Mount Vesuvius is in aneruptive condition. The 
instruments in the observatory are in motion, and 
Prof. Palmieri predicts a long period of eruption. 


Aw earthquake shock was felt at Richmond, Va., 
at many other places in that State, at Weldon, N.C., 
and at Washington, on the 24th ult. The shock 
lasted ten seconds. 


Leaves of the pineapple, now being extensively 
cultivated in the East Indies, are turned into ac- 
count by being converted into a kind of wadding 
which is used for upholstering instead of hair. A 


or 
«J Aey | 
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sort of flannel is also manufactured from them 
trom which substantial waistcoats and shirts can be 
made. 


A man living in Clay, N. Y., has invented a gnoy 
plough which is so constructed that instead of 
crowding or pressing the snow from the tracks, 
carries it up an inclined plane or apron to the 
height of. ten or fifteen feet, where it is received by 
aside shoot and carrier, which throws it from the 
track as far as may be desired. The inventor ag. 
serts that the new plough will do the work of one 
hundred men, and in heavy banks of snow consider. 
ably more.— Boston Transcript. 


Ir is proposed to open communication with Son. 
dan and other regions of Central Africa, by.meangs 
of a canal three or four hundred miles long, de. 
bouching at one end into the Mediterranean, and at 
the other into an inland sea that, when made, shall 
equal in extent the two counties of Kent and Sussex 
put together. A port is to be made on the outer 
as well as the inner—that is to say, on the Con. 
stantine and Scudan—coast; and when it is con. 
sidered that all the merchandise from the latter 
country has at present to be carried to the ports of 
Tripoli and Morocco on foot, it will be seen that the 
scheme aims at an enormous gain in time and 
cheapness.— Woman’s Journal. 


Tue Woot Propuct or Catirornia.—The raising 
of sheep has in twenty-five years grown to be one 
of the most important industries of the State. Very 
little wool was raised by the Mexican inhabitants np 
to the time of the American occupation, snd the 
little that was produced was coarse, and only fit for 
making a kind of heavy waterproof blanket, which 
the Indians manufactured by a simple hand process, 
without evena loom. Our wool product is now very 
large, having amounted in 1874, according to the 
State Surveyor-General’s report, to 21,340,482 
pounds, being an increase over the previous year of 
1,806,660 pounds. It has been the custom of wool. 
growers hitherto to shear their sheep twice a year, 
bnt we observe that it is being abandoned as un- 
profitable and prejudicial to the animals. The great 
sheep raising counties are Fresno, Los Angeles, Kern, 
Santa Barbara, Merced and Tehama, but sheep are 
also raised to a greater or less extent in every 
county in the State.—Santa Barbara Index. 


Taree freight cars containing $6,000,000 worth 
of silk-worm eggs arrived at New York, on 12th inst. 
They had come from Hong Kong to San Francisco 
in twenty-three days, and thence to New York in 
less than seven days, the speed being faster than the 
mails are carried by the same route. This uncom- 
mon cargo is going tp Italy and the South of France, 
and could have reached its destination quicker and 
at less cost by way of the Suez Canal, but it has 
been found useless to ship them that way, because 
the southern climate hatches the eggs. 

The silk-worms are put upon long sheets of card- 
board in China, and are left until each board is cov- 
ered with eggs, which are about the size of mustard 
seed. The eggs stick to the cards, which, interlaid 
with sheets of paper, are packed in wooden boxes, 
tightly closed, and wrapped in canvas and matting. 
ln this shipment there were 647 cases, containing 
over 160,000 cards. The cases were transferred 
yesterday to the Hamburg steamer Frisia, which 
will sail for Europe to-day. When the eggs reach 
their destination they will be stored in vaults, secure 
against warmth, until the mulberry trees on which 
they feed have grown their foliage —Hvening Tel- 
egraph of 16th inst. 
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TT 


FRIENDS’ STORE.|THE HOME CIRCLE, 
JUST RECEIVED _—FP*¥ 4:-8S.»P- 


A desirable Book for First Day School Libraries, 


34 inch ~— “— —- Cawia, £8.50. | | just published, and for sale by 
36 in-h Hemme ite Barcelona wis ; 
7-8 Book Mus:in Hdkfs, from 31 to 75 Cents. FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
4.4 Book Muslin Hdkfs, from 44 cen's to $1.00. 706 Arch Street. 
One Piece Dark Brown Sik. $1,624 Cheap, | Handsomely Bound and Illustrated... swPrice, $1.00. 














One lot of Fine Brown Waterproofs. $1.373. 
S.lk Hdkfs 87} cents, $1.00, $1.12 and $1, 26. | 


We have a very desirabls assortment of Plain. 
Goods. 


K AUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SONS, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 


8S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 
Have just received an extensive 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. and varied assortment of Fancy Goods, suitable for HOLI- 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE | DAY PRESENTS. consisting of Tea and Dinner Sets, 








TERMS, $1.56 per Year, in Advance. Chamber Sets, Toilet = Cologne Sets, Smoker Sets, 
MARY Y. HOUGH | Bud and Flower Vases. Motto Cups and Saucers,—also an 
° ’ | extensive assor:ment of Chinese and Japanese Wares, to- 
Editor and Publisher, | gether with a full line of the latest styles of Silyer-Plated 
P. 0. Box 2019. ___ PHILADELPAITA, | PA | Ware of superior makes. Cheap for cash. 


dep ciiiiaalninthtapitcaieintis atin ttaeesaitiiaiel : | nt attention si = to the pe tg and 
|8 ass to o. der, either in full sets or to mate roken sets. 
NEW BOOK FOR 1 THE HOLIDAYS. 923 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


iL Opposite the New Post Office. £]f 





DIARY AND LETTERS OF \ 7 E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green 

Pri PERSE =. = q| Black or Japan at 40 c , 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. 

ee Toned paper, fine cloth, bevelled boards, re $1. 00 per poand, ond: an sani one pound by te 
edge edition. 

WO COD R iicisitisnsvstcxinsincincnmmnmmniite $5.00 by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 


THOMAS W. STUCKEY., Publisher | country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
s : P | ting good teas for the money. Direet to WILLIAM 
BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, _| jnGRAM, Tea Dealer, 31 North Second Street, Phil- 


57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. adelphia, Pa. 





And ,INCOMPARAELY THE BEST. ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 
ct eer |FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 
DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S Has Removed from 420 NOBLE 8T. to 


449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, | PHILADELPHIA. 


Comprising its inn = Biography, Geography, J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, 
His 
Is that Edited - REAL ESTATE BROKER, 
ee Formerly with Wm. M. Levick, dee’d, 
Pror. HORATIO B. HACKETT anp EZRA ABBOTT, LL. D. No. 701 ARCH STREET, 
“In short, its ems that we have to thank Amer- | Room No. 2, First Floor, 


‘ : ¢ PHILADELPHIA, 
— for the most complete work of the kind in the i? Real Estate Sold or aenanes. Loans and Mortga- 
English, or, indeed, in any other language.” —Lon- ges negociated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Insur- 
don Bookseller. ance solicited, and Genera! Collecting promptly attended to. 


The grounds of its superiority to the English edi- —T" 
tion of the same work are these :— 

500 more pages *nd 100 more engravings in the 
American edition than in the original Englisb. 

26 American scholars represented. 

More than 1,000 errors of reference corrected. 

An Index of Scripture Illustrations, 56 columns, | 





Pp DUMESTIC’ 


4\ SEWING 
: —- 














in the American edition only. here: ems of Bx: 
4 vols. 3,667 pages. 596 illustrations. cpangeo econ he des- 
Price —In cloth, bevelled edges..................$26.00 cription. 
In full sheep.......830.00 | In half calf, ex...... 36.00 “DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
In half morocco... 35.00 | In full calf............ 45.00 The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge, Mass. Acexts Wanten. “G3 $NEW YORK. 


FRIEND’S INTELLIGENCER. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Springboro, Ohio. 

‘under the management of Friends. Regular 
Classical and Scientific Courses ; also Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
rt industry daily required, and remunerated. 

all Term comme:nces with Ninth month (Sept.) 
lst, 1875. For cstalogue and particulars address 
the Pres.dent, AARON WRIGHT, 


TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS Gort BS, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Fall assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- | 
| ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 


ings constantly on hand. Terms 
reasonable. 


aa PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. “@e 


Furnittre Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 
{7 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly done 
CRITTENDVDENS  # © 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


1324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 

NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evening Sessions after September 45th. 
Send for Circular giving particulars. 26t 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 

“ Beautiful!” -‘Charming!” “Ob 
are they worth?’’etc. Such are the exclamations of those who 
see the large, elegant new Chromos produce’? by the European 
and American Chromo Publishing Co. Every one will want 
them. It requires no talking to sell the pictures, they speak 
for themselves. Canvassers. Agents, and Ladies and Gentlemen 
out of employment, will find this the best opening ever offered 


Satisfactory Fit. 


to make money. For full particulars send stamp for confiden- | 


tial Circulars. 
_ Addrers, | 


LLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. ‘The Household 


Magazine of America.” Two Serial Stories in 
1876, “BAGLESCLIFFS,” by Mrs. Julia C. R Dorr; 
and “MIRIAM,” by T. S. Arthur. BUTTERICK’S 
Newest Patterns in every number. Trrms: $2.50 
per year; 3 copies for $6.50. Splendid Book offers 
and Premiums. Specimen number, 10 cents. 


T. S. ARTHUR & sow, Philad’a, Pa. 


~ GCG. W. SLAGLE & CO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Soxtorr consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on made on shipments. 


 CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil \ 
BEN 
@ps23 33 t. Phileds. | 





Springboro, Warren Co., Obie. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


UMBRELLAS AND CANES, 
M. & A. HASSLERS’ 


MANUFACTORY. 


634 Arch st.. Phila., 2 doors below 7th st. 

Silk, Alpaca and Zamlla Unbrellas; with Pearl, 
Ivory, Amber and Cornetian Handles. Gold, Silver 
and Ivory Head Canes. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
$.B. REGESTER 
| Designer, Manufacturer/and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture} the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly onhand. Repair- 


to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


oAML, RB, E(UARDS, 
No. 266 N, Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St. 


ly sini iidaatans 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
(Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 


| Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 


| up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
, how lovely!” “What | their patronage. 


<oron as BOOT | 


fs 
( FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


—_—— i 


262 South Second Street, 
= 


PHILADELPHIM: 


/ 


—— 1853. 


SLERRAR ITAA A RASS 


Of the —— oo most beantifal Designs, and all other Slate Work on hand 
or made to o 


FACTORY AND SALESROONS No. 1210 aan aan 


WILSON & 
- Sinnpen Pate Nt. 


PRINTING. 


EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS 
Book and ail kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 
A. P. MORRIS & CO, 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 





